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This digest examines some of the literature on 
entrepreneurial arrangements within academic institutions- -arrangements that 
often mirror the conflicted town/gown attitude between small cities and the 
institutions of higher education located within their limits. The main reason 
cited for the involvement of higher education institutions in commercial 
endeavors is decreasing financing for higher education, but the report notes 
Derek Bok ' s caution that efforts to turn university activities into revenue 
may change the institution's image and force it to sacrifice its most 
essential academic values. The report notes two studies of Australian 
universities where the success of the entrepreneurial arrangement led to 
status bifurcation within academic units. Also noted is a study conducted of 
a Canadian project to accelerate college entrepreneurship which resulted in 
the ideas of competition becoming more firmly embedded in the thinking of 
Canadian governmental and educational leaders. Other studies note the need 
for a balance between business demands and academic values and the concern 
that university-corporate ties may diminish the objectivity of university 
research. In summarizing a study of European entrepreneurial universities, 
the report notes that while entrepreneurial activity can increase 
institutional autonomy, diversify income, and reduce dependence on 
government, it may also lead to fragmentation of academic goals and 
institutional purpose. (Contains 7 references.) (JM) 
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Most people who are familiar 
with small cities that host some form 
of higher education keenly 
recognize the dichotomy commonly 
identified as the town/gown 
syndrome. Although aware of the 
prestige and perks offered by the 
university or college, frequently the 
townspeople are annoyed by 
students who may be boisterous, 
incensed about building sites that 
contribute nothing to the city's tax 
base, and aggravated by increased 
traffic gluts created by large bodies 
of students and faculty. Conversely, 
people in the higher education 
institutions may feel that the 
townspeople exhibit antagonism, do 
not appreciate their efforts to 
educate the populace, frequently do 
not support the college's events and 
athletic offerings, and do not offer 
students and faculty special 
services. 

In a very real sense, the 
situations posed by entrepreneurial 
academic arrangements mirror this 
town/gown position, with many 
universities moving toward outside 
sources in entrepreneurial relations 
even though such activities may 
reflect conflicting issues. This 
paper discusses the reasons for 
engaging in academic/ 

entrepreneurial arrangements, some 
efforts at universities and a 
community college, and the effects, 
both positive and negative, of such 
liaisons. 

Decreasing finances present the 
most salient reason for the 
involvement of higher educational 
institutions in commercial 
endeavors. Because of burgeoning 
demands for student access along 
with reduced finances, a number of 



colleges and universities are 

adopting more aggressive 
approaches to resource 

development. Yet, as "universities 
become more like businesses, they 
risk squandering the academic 
loyalty and the public support on 
which they depend." (Anderson, 
1 990, p. 9). This stance is supported 
by Derek Bok's final report to the 
trustees of Harvard University when 
he cautioned that efforts to turn 
university activities into revenue 
may change the institution's image, 
forcing it to sacrifice its most 
essential academic values (Bok 
1991). 

How can a balance be created 
between the need for greater 
financial resources and the 
intellectual and ethical values of the 
higher education enterprise? 
Because of its unique identity and 
its competitive products, a college 
or university can pursue alternative 
revenue sources. It can add value to 
certain products or services because 
it is an institution of higher learning. 
Its competitive advantages include a 
supply of intellectual property, the 
charitable inclination of alumni and 
friends, access to the institution's 
markets, certain tax advantages, and 
investor credibility. At the same 
time, caution must be exercised in 
terms of both the soundness of 
investments and the institution's 
missions. 

Arguments for and against 
academic/entrepreneurial 
interventions also allude to their 
rationale and to the concern for 
educational values. Reporting 
results of interviews with faculty 
and non-tenured academic staffs in 
Australia, Slaughter and Leslie 



employed the theory of resource 
dependency to base their inquiries, a 
theory suggesting that, 
"organizations deprived of critical 
revenues will seek new resources" 
(1997, p. 113). The taxonomy 
developed in their research project 
revealed critical benefits as 
perceived by the respondents: 
financial, certainly, but also 
elements of prestige and status 
conferred by their research/ 
cooperative/corporate ventures. 
"By working on commercial 
projects, faculty strengthened their 
ties with government agencies and 
client groups, thereby enhancing 
their credibility as relevant social 
actors concerned with meeting 
national policy objectives aimed at 
benefiting the public. These faculty 
were eager to alleviate the 
disruptions caused by changes in 
resource patterns, at lest in part 
because they were able to do so 
while maximizing status and 
prestige." (Ibid p. 137). 

In the two Australian 
universities that were studied, 
individuals who were successful in 
academic capitalism had greater 
prestige than their non- 
entrepreneurial colleagues. 

However, their success often led to 
status bifurcation within academic 
units. Success might breed success 
for the involved faculty, may give 
departments some added credibility, 
and may stimulate business or 
government-sponsored fellowships 
for postgraduate students. At the 
same time, commercial projects may 
consume university and department 
resources not covered by the 
contracts (e.g., space, secretarial 
help, and communication costs). 



